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STATE LEGISLATOR: 


You are invited to a new ty pe of conference at 
W ashington, D. C. on Monday, Se ptember 19. 


OR the seventh time the American Legis- 
lators’ Association is about to sponsor an 
open conference of legislators from various 
states. There is a formal notice of the fact on 
the inside front cover of this magazine. 
On this occasion we are going to try a novel 
procedure: there will be no formal addresses. 
Legislators who want to discuss legislative 
proposals for unemployment relief will have an 
Opportunity to sit around a table and turn the 


subject inside out. 


Group conferences 


Those who want to analyze proposals for 
raising money by income taxes, by sales taxes, 
by billboard taxes, by bond issues, by gasoline 
taxes, and by other gentle measures will also 
have a chance to sit down together and compare 
notes. 

One such group meeting will debate the con- 
troversy as to whether public works should be 
increased to relieve unemployment or reduced 
to relieve the tax burden. 

Another group conference will consider the 
conflict between city legislators and country 
legislators—a conflict which is almost wrecking 
some of our assemblies. 

Another will concern itself with problematic 
policies regarding highway construction and the 
control of automobile transportation companies. 

Advocates of de-centralization will have an 
opportunity to parry the thrusts of the central- 
izers with regard to proposals for increasing the 


efficiency of state administration. 


And perhaps some of the legislators present 
will want to exchange ideas on state banks, the 
functions of the state department of education, 
and other topics of general concern. 

In short, it will be possible for the legislators 
present to thrash over the problems which they 
really want to—with others who are trying to 
solve the same problems. 


Legislative reference experts 


Of course there will be the usual conferences 
of the legislative reference experts who are 
present, at which all legislators will be welcome. 

No transcript of these discussions will be pub- 
lished. This is not the sort of meeting concern- 
ing which anyone can say, “I'll read all about it 
afterwards.” It will be a conference in the true 
sense of the word. 

Every state legislator—and everyone who has 
been nominated for a state legislature—is eli- 
gible, and we assume that all of them will want 
to attend. It has been a notable feature of these 
annual conferences that those who come are the 
legislators who are giving really intelligent con- 
sideration to their problems. They are alert, 
well-informed, worth while men, wise enough 
to realize that there is much to be learned from 
a frank discussion among forward-looking law- 
makers from various sections of the country. 
If there ever was a time when legislators needed 
to confer together, it is now. 

_ Arrangements will be made for excursion 
fare or reduced convention fare on railroads 
for delegates attending this convention. And: 
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AT THE SAME TIME 


You are invited to the National Conference on Government. 


T is a matter of national interest that at the 
same time and place the members of these 
organizations will hold their annual meet- 
ings: 
NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 
AMERICAN CIvic ASSOCIATION 
COUNCIL FOR ROADSIDE PROTECTION 
INSTITUTE OF PARK EXECUTIVES 
ASSOCIATION OF Civic SECRETARIES 
AMERICAN LEGISLATORS ASSOCIATION 


We talk about organizations, but of course 
you are visualizing many scores of agreeable 
and enterprising men and women who are help- 
ing to shape the policies of the cities, counties, 
states, and federal departments which play such 
an important part in every citizen's life. 

These are only a few of the addresses which 
are likely to be delivered: 


How RETRENCHMENT IN INDUSTRIES HAs IN- 
CREASED THE DEMANDS UPON GOVERNMENT 
—Louis Brownlow, director, Public Adminis- 
tration Clearing House, Chicago. 


Has THE GENERAL PROPERTY TAX BROKEN 
DowN?— The Hon. Seabury C. Mastick, 
State Senator, New York. 


THE PRESSURE OF UNEMPLOYMENT ON Clty 
TREASURIES—Lawson Purdy, director, The 
Charity Organization Society, New Y ork City. 


IMPROVEMENT IN PUBLIC PERSONNEL—George 
McAneny, president, National Civil Service 
Reform League. 

Must TAxEs BE ReDUCED?—Silas Strawn, for- 


mer president, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 


NorTH CAROLINA CLEANS HouseE—Governor 
O. Max Gardner of North Carolina. 


THE EFFECT OF THE DEPRESSION UPON MU- 
NICIPAL Crepit—Carl H. Chatters, executive 
director, Municipal Finance Officers’ Assocta- 
tion, Chicago. 


MUST THE SCHOOLS BE SACRIFICED?—W illiam 
G. Carr, director, Research Division, the Na- 
tional Education Association, Washington, 
D.C. 

CAN We Repuce WELFARE Costs?—Frank 
Bane, director, American Public Welfare 
Association, Chicago. 

THE Cost OF KEEPING A COMMUNITY 
HEALTHY—C. E. McCombs, Institute of Pub- 
lic Administration, New York City. 

PLANNING FOR PUBLIC WoORKS IN TIMES OF 
DepRESSION—Col. D. H. Sawyer, director, 
Federal Employment Stabilization Board, 
W ashington, D.C. 

FINANCING PUBLIC WORKS IN TIMES OF DE- 
PRESSION—Stephen B. Story, Rochester, New 
York. 

WHAT Prick RACKETEERING — BREAKING UP 
THE ALLIANCE BETWEEN POLITICS AND 
CrimeE—Gordon L. Hostetter, executive di- 
rector, Employers’ Association of Chicago. 


THE NATIONAL PARK Service—Horace M. Al- 
bright, director, National Park Service. 

CAN A City GOVERNMENT BE RUN LIKE AN 
EFFICIENT PRIVATE BusINEss?—C. A. Dyk- 
stra, City Manager of Cincinnati. 

POSSIBILITIES OF REGIONAL GOVERNMENT — 
Thomas H. Reed, professor of political sci- 
ence, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

ADJUSTMENT IN FUNCTIONS BETWEEN CITY 
AND CouNTy—Emmett L. Bennett, drector, 
Municipal Reference Bureau, University of 
Cincinnati. 

TAKING THE TAX BURDEN FROM REAL ESTATE 
—Robert Murray Haig, professor of political 
economy, Columbia University and president, 
National Tax Association. 


TAKING THE TAX BURDEN FROM IMPROVE- 
MENTS AND PERSONAL PROPERTY — Harold 
S. Buttenheim, editor, the American City, 
New York City. 
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OUR GASOLINE GOVERNMENT 


The somewhat romantic story of Squeezing ennies from 
the gallons to put billions in the pub ic till. 


By F. G. CRAWFORD, Professor of Political Science, 
School of Citizenship and Public Affairs, Syracuse University. 


HE enactment by Congress of a federal tax 
on gasoline starts the national government 
competing with the states to secure from 
the harassed motor car owner some portion of 


budget. Congress estimated that $150,000,000 
would thus be raised, but if gasoline consump- 
tion remains at the level of 1931, the yield will 
be $165,000,000. The federal tax will provide a 


the revenue which he pro- 
vides. The success of the 
tax upon gasoline appar- 
ently caused the central 
government to extend its 


taxation to this commodity. 


Universal epidemic 


Ir was in 1919 that an 
intrepid Oregon legislature 
in its search for new 
sources of revenue discov- 
ered gasoline. This legis- 
lature imposed a modest 


tax of one cent per gallon. 


Editorial Interjection: State Gov- 
ernment presents this article with a 
glow of honest pride, and is forced 
to break out into superlatives. The 
gasoline tax is one of the most im- 
portant sources of revenue in Amer- 
ica. To legislators in every state it has 
become one of the most interesting 
subjects — as the variations between 
the states show. Professor Crawford 
is nationally recognized as one of the 
leading authorities on all phases of 
gasoline taxing. This article is ex- 
ceptionally clear, exceptionally com- 
prebensive. And we diffidently admit 
that it is by all odds the most inter- 
esting article that we have ever seen 
on the subject. We will view with 
tender sympathy and solicitude any 


means of checking gasoline 
sales in the states, which 
should enable the states to 
check more carefully their 
own tax collections. 


Ever upward 


The tax rate has risen 
steadily since 1919. One- 
cent taxes were the rule in 
the first five years, but 
these disappeared in 1925. 
Only four states now col- 
lect a two-cent tax, and in 
one of these (Missouri) 


From this beginning the 
gasoline tax has spread to 


legislator who fails to read it. 


the municipalities may col- 
lect an additional tax. 


every one of the 48 states 
and the District of Columbia, to many cities and 
some counties, and now to the national govern- 
ment. This tax is also used all over the world 
from Zanzibar to Greenland. Bermuda alone 
has escaped it—and its immunity is due to the 
fact that it has no automobiles. 


Big money 


The gasoline tax has been productive. In 
1931, it set a new high record when American 
motorists paid $536,500,000. California made 
the largest net collection. Ohio was second, and 
New York third. Up to the present the gaso- 
line tax has not shown a shrinkage as a result 
of the depression; in fact, from 1919 to 1931, 
each year has shown a steady increase in the 
proceeds. This no doubt inspired Congress to 
employ this tax as a means of balancing the 


Fifty-five Missouri cities 
have taken advantage of the opportunity. Flor- 
ida and Tennessee have a seven-cent tax, five 
states levy six cents, nine levy five cents, and 
seventeen states levy four cents per gallon. The 
average in 1931 was 3.48 cents per gallon. 


Sizeable totals 


In addition to the state rates, the one-cent 
per gallon federal tax is now collected in every 
state and in the District of Columbia, five states 
authorize additional city taxes, and of these five 
there are two which also authorize county taxes. 
The following table shows how much the total 
tax per gallon is in any locality where the 
maximum is collected. In order that the table 
may not be misunderstood, the fact should be 
emphasized that the city and county taxes which 
it lists may be imposed, but also may not be ~ 
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6 STATE GOVERNMENT 
AND Tora! AND TorTal 
STATE STaTe Tax County* MAXIMUM STATE STATE Tax County* MaxIMuMt 
Connecticut 2 4 5 
Dist. of Columbia ...... 2 3 I ioiscintchciseintasiagii 4 5 
Rhode Island .............. 2 3 South Dakota ............ 4 5 
3 4 4 5 
3 4 West Virginia ............ 4 5 
3 4 4 5 
Massachusetts ............ 3 4 4 5 
Michigan 3 4 6 
Minnesota 3 4 Idaho 6 
2 1 4 Kentucky 6 
3 4 ashington 5 6 
Pennsylvania .............. 3 4 Ge 
5 Mississippi 6 7 
4 5 North Carolina .......... 6 7 
ee 4 5 South Carolina ............ 6 7 
Nebraska 4 5 Louisiana 5 2? 8 
Nevada 4 5 Tennessee 7 & 
New Hampshire ........ 4 5 7 9 


The only county taxes authorized are 3c in Alabama and Ic in Louisiana. All other figures in this column are city taxes. 


+ Adding Ic federal tax in each state. 


GASOLINE TAX RATES 


imposed. Consequently the “total maximum” 
does not apply except in localities which have 
seen fit to impose local taxes—and even then 
the maximum may not be in force. 


Three main problems 

Bur all is not well with the gasoline tax in 
the states. Problems have arisen which are today 
testing the administration of the law. In the 
main these problems are three in number: First, 
the collection of the money by the state, second, 
the ase of it, third, the retention of it. In other 
words the main problems are evasion (by deal- 
ers), diversion (from highway uses), and d7s- 
tribution (to cities and counties). 


Evasion 


The problem of evasion developed largely as 
a result of the increase in rates. A survey of 16 
states reveals that since August, 1931, 226 per- 
sons have been apprehended on charges of evad- 
ing taxes totaling $739,000. Evasion takes place 
in a variety of ways. The variation in the tax 


from state to state makes it profitable to run 
gasoline across the border and thus secure a 
profit on the difference in tax rates. In other 
cases gasoline produced in small refineries is 
taken in tank trucks across the border and ts 
sold without a tax payment to either state. This 
has necessitated border patrols such as Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio have established. Those juris- 
dictions require all tank trucks hauling gasoline 
between states to pass through designated ports. 
Drivers must have proper clearance papers 
showing the nature and quantity of the ship- 
ment, its destination, shipper, and consignee. 
Trucks without proper papers not only are de- 
nied exemption for export, but are patrolled to 
their destinations and there assessed the com- 
bined taxes of Pennsylvania and Ohio, or seven 
cents a gallon. The same type of patrol has been 
established between Virginia and the District 
of Columbia. These patrols cannot be effective 
unless the state law requires that the drivers of 
all trucks carry clearance papers. 


STATE GOVERNMENT 


The Pennsylvania patrol consists of forty men 
who operate on the highways and on the Schuyl- 
kill and Delaware Rivers. Ohio has twelve men 
assigned to the Pennsylvania border. Iowa, Ida- 
ho, and Nebraska have assigned men to similar 
duty. In Vermont, Virginia, Maryland, Oregon, 
and Rhode Island the cooperation of the state 
police or of the motor vehicle department has 
been secured; while in Wisconsin, Connecticut, 
Montana, Maine, Oklahoma and Kansas, the 
field inspectors or auditors are charged with the 
duty. Indiana provides for a partial patrol of 
bridges. New Jersey depends on the activity of 
the Pennsylvania patrol. In Michigan, accord- 
ing to the director of the Gasoline Tax Division, 
a border patrol is to be developed. The New 
York staff has had an addition of eight men who 
may be assigned to border duty. Twenty of the 
forty-nine jurisdictions collecting the tax have 
made some start toward the development of a 
border patrol. In this way they have clearly 
recognized the problem of evasion. Some boot- 
leggers of gasoline mix kerosene with their 
stock and thus evade the tax laws. This can 
easily be prevented by proper enforcement of 
the motor fuel specifications. Another type of 
evasion comes from the fly-by-night operator 
who sells gasoline, collects the tax from the con- 
sumer, and then fails to pay the tax to the state. 
These operators have no assets, and when the 
state department attempts to collect through the 
courts, the judgments cannot be satisfied. The 
operators then move on and establish a new 
business under a new name and repeat the proc- 
ess. The only remedy for this is a strict enforce- 
ment of the clauses of the law which require a 
bond for every retailer of gasoline; but in only 
twenty-six states have satisfactory provisions 
been inserted in the laws to provide for the 
bonding of the distributors and bulk plants. 

Claims for refund of taxes which have been 
paid upon gasoline which the purchasers certify 
was used for the operation of farm machinery 
or for other non-taxable purposes, have become 
a source of evasion. Farmers who purchase gaso- 
line for farm purposes, use it for transportation. 
Unless the state departments have increases in 
their staffs, it is virtually impossible for them 


to check up on refunds. In this connection it 
should be pointed out that while the total re- 
ceipts increased only 8.5 per cent in 1931, re- 
funds increased 14 per cent. 

The problem of refunds is well illustrated by 
the returns from one of the mid-western agri- 
cultural states: 


Year Claims Amount of Refunds Tax Earnings 

1929 80,020 $ 739,026 $ 8,892,125 
1930 106,597 1,073,575 . 10,359,111 
1931 154,363 1,472,654 11,070,159 


The Chief Oil Inspector of the state com- 
ments on these statistics as follows: 

From the foregoing it will be seen that 
claims for refunds of gas tax have steadily in- 
creased, and for the year 1931, the money re- 
funded amounted to a little over 11% of the 
collected gas tax. We are of the conviction that 
our state law for the refundment of the gasoline 
tax is defective, and we are prepared to go be- 
fore the next session of the legislature with a 
demand to have these laws amended. Under 
the present system we have to give refunds to 
road contractors and we believe that these re- 
funds should be entirely eliminated.” 

Another administrator states that refunds are 
“too expensive to administer and give oppor- 
tunity for evasion.” In a third state refunds of 
$1,118,786 consumed 35° of the net return, 
leaving a balance of $2,030,238. One bright 
spot appears in the answer to a questionnaire by 
the director of a gasoline tax division who states 
that “refunds are decreasing due to more care- 


ful auditing.” Ten of the thirty-six members of 


his staff are devoting their time to this work. 
Gasoline bootleggers have utilized many of 
the methods of their brother racketeers, such as 
smuggling along the seacoast. Gasoline boot- 
legging is not particularly dangerous, because 
the possession of this liquid is not a crime, and 
the courts have not been severe in meting out 
fines and imprisonments. A considerable num- 
ber of smugglers are in operation along the Gulf 
of Mexico, where gasoline is purchased in Texas 
and then sold at various gulf cities without pay- 
ment of taxes. Tennessee offers a $500 reward 
for information leading to the arrest and con- 
viction of persons evading the tax; a similar 
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8 STATE GOVERNMENT 


reward is offered in Indiana. The American 
Petroleum Institute has organized Tax Evasion 
Committees in every state, and these agencies 
have been active in securing the improvement of 
administration and the prosecution of evaders. 


Diversion 
The gasoline tax has been so productive thar 
the legislatures have been tempted to use the 


money for other purposes. In 1931, some 
$13,000,000 was expended upon schools, chiefly 


a share be paid to the local governments? To 
what degree should the cities share in its distri- 
bution? The cities have been slow to force their 
demands on the legislatures, but during the past 
five years they have received a larger and lar- 
ger proportion of the proceeds of the tax, the 
distribution of which is shown below. 

In the following table the expenditures for 
city streets during the last three years are aug- 
mented by distributions to New York City of 
about a million dollars in 1929 and of about a 


STATE AND MIScEI OF 
YEAR HIGHWAYS % Local BONDS % County BONDs % STREETS %& LANEOUS COLLECTION 
1931 $354,017 66 $100,073 18 $ 42,488 8 $ 20,976 - $ 17,915 3 ‘. 2357 4 
1930 338,927 68 96,225 19 31,049 6 13,264 3 14,116 3 1,102 2 
1929 297,967 69 85,115 20 23,371 5 14,548 3 9,856 2 778 2 
1928 211,046 69 57,380 19 17,619 5 9.093 3 9,397 3 694 2 
1927 182,095 70 55,440 21 10,086 - 3,619 | 7.225 3 499 2 
(000 omitted) DISTRIBUTION OF GASOLINE TAXES 


in Texas and Florida; Maryland used $75,000 
for oyster propagation; Oklahoma, $1,000,000 
for the relief of the destitute and $928,000 for 
free distribution of seed; Louisiana, $1,879,000 
for port and dock board expense; New Jersey 
allocated $90,000 to waterways and Mississippi 
spent $127,000 on sea walls. In Utah, where 
$700,000 has been borrowed from the highway 
fund and placed in the general fund, money has 
been appropriated for roads which cannot be 
built because of this transfer of funds. This 
tendency manifests itself principally in propos- 
als for unemployment relief. The New Jersey 
legislature attempted to levy an additional two- 
cent tax for unemployment relief. This failed 
of passage. A strange phase of the present situa- 
tion is that while the state governments are 
looking for means of providing employment, 
and are viewing the gasoline tax as a means of 
raising revenue for relieving unemployment, 
there is a curtailment of highway construction. 
Highway work uses more labor than any other 
governmental activity, and by curtailing high- 
way construction, the states have actually in- 
creased unemployment. 


Distribution 


The debate on the method of distribution has 
gone on since the inception of the tax. Should 


million and a half in the two succeeding years. 

A number of states have empowered their 
cities to collect an additional tax. This is true 
of Missouri, Louisiana, Alabama, Tennessee, 
Florida, Oregon, Maryland, Wyoming, Texas 
and New Mexico. In many states the cities have 
levied a tax on gasoline by requiring a license 
fee for the operation of a station. 


Some observations 


The gasoline tax has been overdone. In 1931, 
the number of registered vehicles decreased by 
731,000. This decrease was due in part to the 
depression and in part to the heavy taxation of 
motor vehicles. There has begun a reaction 
against higher levies. The legislature of New 
Jersey failed to make an increase from three to 
five cents. New York raised one cent rather than 
two. Massachusetts refused to increase, and 
fixed the present level of three cents until 1936. 
The voters of North Dakota for the second time 
defeated a referendum to increase the tax. 

The gasoline tax is one of the best taxes yet 
devised. It stands up in depression, it is easy 
to collect, it is paid by those who use the high- 
ways. But like any other form of taxation, it 
may be destroyed if it is abused. The bootlegger 
and the racketeer appear, evasion is encouraged, 
and the patient motorist is moved to protest. 
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RADIATING GOOD GOVERNMENT 


Tuesday evenings consecrated to broadcasts by co gnoscenti. 


Your Government’ will be resumed Tues- 

day evening, September 6, at eight o'clock 
(E. D. S. time*) over a nation-wide network of 
the N. B. C., and will be continued 
on Tuesday evenings through the 
winter and spring. 

These programs are presented 
by the Committee on Civic Educa- 
tion by Radio. This Committee 
has for parents the National Ad- 
visory Council on Radio Education 
and the American Political Science 
Association. To name the Chair- 
man of the Committee is to guar- 
antee a well-conducted program 
which will be worth the time of 
any thoughtful American who un- 
derstands English. He is Professor 
Thomas H. Reed, Head of the Political Science 
Department of the University of Michigan. 

There will be nine programs in the pre-elec- 
tion series, on the general subject of ‘“Govern- 
ment in a depression.” These will be followed 
immediately after election by a series on ‘‘Con- 
structive economy in state and local govern- 
ment.” There will be at least forty weekly 
broadcasts through the winter and spring. 

This Committee has no axe to grind. It is 
made up of political scientists, legislators, 
economists, educators, and public men, who be- 
lieve that since the public is vitally affected by 
government, it deserves unbiased and authori- 
tative information about it. While we are im- 
proving our economic conditions, we must be 
improving our government. Intelligent voters 
can help. 

Fourteen broadcasts were presented in the 
spring, and were appreciated. High school civic 
classes used them; so did public officials. 


Tx radio broadcasts entitled and 


*The first three broadcasts will be on Daylight Sav- 
ing Time, but beginning September 27 they will be on 
Standard Time. When it is 8 o'clock in New York, it 
is 7 in Chicago, 6 in Denver, 5 in San Francisco. 


Thomas H. Reed 


Political stress and economic turmoil encour- 
age—and challenge—students of government 
to present their conclusions in popular form. 
Grave problems confront our Democracy. The 
radio can help us to secure the help 
of sound scholars in meeting our 
perplexities. 

The speakers in the pre-election 
series are splendidly qualified to 
discuss the subjects assigned to 
them. They will be: 

September 6—Issues between the 
parties: Democrat Lindsay Rog- 
ers, Republican Frederick M. 
Davenport, Socialist Algernon 
Lee. 

September 13—Issues above the 
parties: Prof. A. R. Hatton. 
September 20—Constructive econ- 
omy in the national government—a round 
table discussion: Louis Brownlow, Carl R. 
Chindblom, Miss Katherine A. Frederic, 

William Hard, Henry P. Seidemann. 


September 27—Constructive economy in State 
and local government—a round table discus- 
sion: Prof. Thomas H. Reed, Prof. Harold 
W. Dodds, Dr. Luther Gulick, Prof. Joseph 
McGoldrick, Miss Dorothy Straus. 


October 4—W hat can government do to prevent 
and relieve unemployment: Senator Robert 
F. Wagner, Prof. Charles A. Beard. 


October 11—How can government aid finance 
and banking: Dr. John T. Madden, Prof. 
Walter F. Dodd. 


October 18—How can government provide 
greater security in our economic system: Paul 
Mazur, Prof. A. W. MacMahon. 


October 25—Mechanics and maneuvers of cam- 
paigns: Prof. A. N. Holcombe. 


November 1—W hy vote: Professor Charles E. 
Merriam. 
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COMMITTEE ON CULTURE AND SCHOLARSHIP 


State Government's o fficial announcer introduces 
the members of an interesting group. 


COUPLE of months ago that gallant band, 
the reading public of STATE GOVERN- 
MENT, was treated to a bird’s eye view of 

the arrangements which the government has 
made to help Congressmen to do their work 
thoroughly. One of the articles which then 
appeared in this periodical of public perfection 
was captioned “Congress and the Muses.” It 
told of the Committee on the Library. 

The House Committee on the Library is of 
especial interest to every state legislator in the 
United States because it is concerning itself with 
the national problem of improving the processes 
of legislation. At present those processes are 
unsatisfactory in about forty-six of our forty- 
eight commonwealths. 

Last March the Library Committee held a 
hearing concerning the justly famous Steiwer- 
Luce Resolution. On that occasion the company 
discussed the problem of providing the tech- 
nical service which is so sorely needed, year 
after year, by state legislators. In fact the topic 
was more adequately discussed than ever before. 
Among the discussors were not only the mem- 
bers of the Committee, but also such nationally 
recognized experts as Frederic P. Lee, Herbert 
Harley, Henry W. Toll, William B. Belknap, 
and last but not least, Joseph P. Chamberlain. 

This hearing was a mile-stone on the rocky 
road to legislative improvement. Since STATE 
GOVERNMENT last emerged from its burrow, 
the complete transcript of the discussion has 
been published as a thirty-two page Congres- 
sional document, and as soon as Congress re- 
convenes the Library Committee will present its 
report on this subject. STATE GOVERNMENT 
takes this opportunity to introduce to the state 
legislators of America the lady and the four 
gentlemen who, with the adept secretarial assist- 
ance of Victoria M. Vodila, conduct this Com- 


muttee. 
By the way, Congress has presented the Amer- 
ican Legislators’ Association with two hundred 


copies of the report of the hearing, which the 
Association in turn will present to the two hun- 
dred first comers. You can address the Asso- 
ciation’s secretariat at Drexel Avenue and 58th 
Street, Chicago. 

Pardon us for delay- 
ing you, Mr. Announcer: 


Hon. Ralph Gilbert 


THE GENTLEMAN 
seated at the head of the 
table is Congressman 
Ralph Gilbert of Shelby- 
ville, Kentucky. Follow- 
ing in the footsteps of 
his father, who used to 


represent the same dis- 
trict, he upholds the 


Chairman 


principles politics 
of a Kentuckian of the old school who main- 
tains a steadfast loyalty to the traditions of the 
Blue Grass state. 

A graduate of the University of Virginia and 
of the University of Louisville School of Law, 
Mr. Gilbert held the office of county judge of 
Shelby County from 1910 to 1917. In 1920 
he was elected to Congress where he served for 
four successive terms. In 1929 he was elected to 
the Kentucky legislature, where he was chair- 
man of the House judiciary committee. Two 
years: ago he was again elected to Congress— 
this time by the largest majority that the district 
has ever given. Perhaps his decision not to be a 
candidate for re-election this fall is one of the 
factors which is contributing to the national de- 
pression—bur that is a separate history. 

According to inside information, he is a man 
of simple tastes, inclined to take his recreations 
in the so-called great outdoors—where he grati- 
fies a penchant for hunting and fishing. He is 
fond of horses and dogs, he is a man of schol- 
arly interests — and of course he is a rather 
courtly gentleman who carries a cane. 
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We almost forgot an unforgettable item: he 
is the father of three daughters. 


Hon. Ruth Pratt 


Mrs. RutH Sears BAKER PRATT, the first 
woman ever elected to New York City’s Board 
of Aldermen or to New York State’s Congres- 
sional delegation, has the responsibility of rep- 
resenting the feminine 
point of view on the 
House Library Commit- 
tee. 

Born in Ware, Mas- 
sachusetts, and having 
been inured to_hard- 
ship at Dana Hall and 
Wellesley College, Mrs. 
Pratt became a New 
Yorker as a consequence 
of her marriage to the 
late John T. Pratt—a 
name to conjure with 
in business and social 
circles. Incidentally when the American Leg- 
islators’ Association was in the process of or- 
ganization, it had the benefit of Mr. Pratt's 
occasional counsel. 

During the presidential election of 1920, the 
National Committee of the Republican Party 
appointed Mrs. Pratt a member of its influential 
steering committee. In the same year she was 
a member of the New York Republican County 
Committee, a delegate to the New York State 
convention, and a presidential elector. In 1922 
she: managed Ogden Mills’ campaign for re- 
election to Congress, and her successful efforts 
were thus partly responsible for keeping the 
present Secretary of the Treasury on the political 
map. The seat which she then sought for him 
is now occupied by a creditable successor— 
herself. 


Ex-alderman 


Creditable recognition for a first-term Con- 
gressman was accorded to her in 1929 when she 
was assigned to membership on the important 
Committee on Banking and Currency. She is 
also a member of the Committee on Education. 
Here is a clear-eyed statesman who is also the 
mother of five children, and whose charm, 


sagacity, and character have brought her nation- 
wide confidence and esteem. 


Hon. Robert Luce 


RosBerT Luce, veteran Republican Congress- 
man from Massachusetts, is one of the country’s 
most eminent scholars in the field of legislation. 
It is conservative to say that in this field his 
series of four volumes on the “Science of Leg- 
islation”” has achieved a permanent position as 
one of the outstanding 
works of this generation. 
Three of these volumes 
have been published: 
Legislative Procedure,” 
“Legislative Assem- 
blies,’ and “Legislative 
Principles,” and there is 
a fourth to come. 

Mr. Luce obtained 
both his B.A. and his 
M.A. degrees from Har- 
vard. In private life his 
outstanding achieve- 
ment has been the 
development of a large and successful press 
clipping organization which bears his name. 

He served in the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives in 1899 and again from 1901 
to 1908—registering five elections to that of- 
fice. He was chairman of the committee on 
rules and procedure of the Massachusetts con- 
stitutional convention of 1917-1919. He was 
twice chairman of the Massachusetts commis- 
sion on the cost of living, and once president 
of the Republican Club of Massachusetts. In 
the present Congress he is a member of the 
Committees on Banking and Currency, on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation, and on the 
Library. And in Republican Congresses, he has 
been the perennial chairman of the House Li- 
brary. Congress has been the beneficiary of 
his authoritative counsels for fourteen years. 

Not such an inconspicuous record! 

Ruddy-cheeked, gray-haired, stalwart and 
slightly portly, firm-jawed, well-spoken, he is 
recognizable at a glance as a man of large af- 
fairs and a genuine Bostonian scholar. If we 
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had more Luces in public office, the term poli- 
tician would acquire new connotations in our 
skeptical republic. 

Hon. Lindsay Carter Warren 


LINDSAY CARTER WARREN of North Carolina 
is the ranking majority member of the Commit- 
tee on the Library. After 
serving in three succes- 


sive Congresses, he was 
re-elected two years ago 
without opposition. 

Fifteen years ago he 
launched upon two 
terms in the North Car- 
olina Senate, during the 
second of which he was 
the president pro tem. 
In 1919 he was a mem- 
ber of the code commis- 
sion which compiled the 
statutes of the state. In 
1923 he took a turn at the North Carolina 
House of Representatives for one term. In 
1930 he was chairman of the Democratic state 
convention, and last year Governor Gardner 
appointed him a member of the state’s Consti- 
tutional Commission. 

In addition to his other responsibilities he 
performs a full-time service as Chairman of the 
Accounts Committee—which is about like being 
the chairman of the house committee of Amer- 
ica’s largest club, and club treasurer to boot. 

Thick-set and brusque, he is a man’s man 
who knows his own mind and has the confidence 
of his intimates—who include the leading pol- 
itical figures of his native state. Patron saint of 
coast guardsmen, he is often to be found cruis- 
ing, like an admiral, on revenue cutters with 
tackle and equipment well found—often accom- 
panied by Congressional notables. 

From a dune at Kittyhawk a human being took 
flight into the air for the first time in history. 
Mr. Warren induced the federal government to 
construct the Wright Memorial there. Incident- 
ally he had the drifting sand dune anchored—a 


Barrister 


feat that the Almighty had never been able to 
accomplish. 
Hon. Kent E. Keller 


CONGRESSMAN KENT E. KELLER graduated 
from the Southern Illinois Normal University, 
and then postgraduated in Germany at Heidel- 
berg. He was admitted to the bar, but after 
practicing one year he went to Mexico in order 
to live a life in the open, which the doctor had 
ordered. There he remained for twelve years, 
during which he made a considerable fortune 
mining copper and silver. This fortune sub- 
sequently went by the 
boards as a result of the 
Mexican revolutions. 

Twenty years ago he 
returned to the United 
States—an event which 
his neighbors immedi- 
ately celebrated by elect- 
ing him to a four-year 
term in the Illinois State 
Senate. Two years ago 
he was elected to the 
present Congress from 
an overwhelmingly Re- 
publican district — al- 
though he happens to be a Democrat. 

If he chose, Congressman Keller could ad- 
dress his colleagues in three other languages, 
which he speaks and reads fluently. The fact 
that he is vice-president of the American Rose 
Society gives away the secret that his hobby is 
raising roses, and at his home in Ava he has a 
rose garden which is conceded to be the hand- 
somest one in southern Illinois. His interests 
are broad, and so is his acquaintance, which is 
not confined to adults: he has no children of 
his own, but it is a familiar sight in the streets 
of Washington to see this tall, erect, grizzled, 
and stately law-maker stop to make the laughing 
acquaintance of a passing child. 

He has positive opinions on a multitude of 
subjects; he is alert and decisive; he follows 
the proceedings of Congress like a hawk. 
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EARLY FALL READING 


In raking over the leaves we find: 


BOOKS 


The Story of Uncle Sam's Monev. Walter O. 
Woods, Treasurer of the United States. The 
Gregg Publishing Company. Chicago. 177 
pages. $1.50. 

A readable account of the work of the 
United States Treasury. The story of this 
well-managed establishment is well worth 
the attention of the legislator. Twelve of 
the fifteen chapters are given over to mat- 
ters pertaining to federal cash transactions 
—the currency, bonds, checks, clearances, 
etc. The remaining chapters deal with the 
scope of the Treasury Department and post 
war financing of the nation. Readers will 
be interested to note that Customs, Internal 
Revenue, Coast Guards, Federal Buildings, 
Public Health Service, Farm Loan Bureau, 
Engraving and Printing, Industrial Alco- 
hol, the Mint and the Offices of the Comp- 
troller and Register, all fall within the 
scope of the Treasury. Over 60,000 indi- 
viduals are employed in the United States’ 
Treasury. Statistical tables and financial 
charts are for once cast aside, and the work- 
ings of the financial system are told in a 
manner that is understandable to a layman. 
Poor legislators are referred to the section 


entitled, “Where the Gold is Kept.” 


Kansas Facts. Charles P. Beebe. Topeka, Kan- 
sas. 1000 pages. $3. 


voluntary unemployment insurance systems. 
The compulsory feature of the act will not 
come into effect if employers of over 175,- 
000 employees take advantage of this ex- 
emption. In this book Mr. Hoar gives the 
text of this act and the majority and minor- 
ity reports of the interim committee which 
prepared it. There is a chapter discussing 
the objections to compulsory employment 
insurance systems, and various private un- 
employment benefit plans are considered as 
possible alternatives. 


Principles of Social Legislation. Mary Stevensen 
Callcott. New York. 1932. 416 pages. 


Perhaps the outstanding characteristic of 
twentieth century legislation is the tre- 
mendous increase in the number and kinds 
of laws designed to prevent and correct the 
evils of social maladjustments. This vol- 
ume summarizes this whole field, and de- 
scribes the principal issues involved in these 
statutes. The author does not propose a 
program: she is content to give a systematic 
and accurate description of the various 
types of laws which have been passed on 
such subjects as relief of poverty, public 
education, city planning, public health, so- 
cial insurance, and labor legislation. Many 
legislators will find here interesting sug- 
gestions of ways to protect less fortunate 
members of society. 


* 

“4 
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An encyclopedia of information concerning 
Kansas for the three years 1929, 1930, and 
1931. In addition to the historical, statisti- 
cal, and reference material, ‘Kansas Facts” 
includes a legislative directory and roster of 
state officials. 


Unemployment Insurance in Wisconsin. Roger 
Sherman Hoar. South Milwaukee. 1932. 101 


pages. 


The Wisconsin law passed last January 
provides for a system of compulsory unem- 
ployment reserves. There is a provision, 
however, exempting all employers who 
guarantee steady employment or who adopt 


American Family Laws. A Comparative Study 
of Family Laws in Forty-eight American 
States, Alaska, District of Columbia, and 
Hawaii (to Jan. 1, 1931). Chester G. Vernier. 
Stanford University. 1931 and 1932. 2 vols., 
305 plus 523 pages. 

These volumes present in comparative form 
the statutes relating to family laws in fifty- 
one jurisdictions. On each subject there is 
(1) a brief summary of the common law 
rules, (2) a statement of the statutory pro- 
visions to show variations and resemblances 
in the laws of various states, (3) pertinent 
comment and criticism, (4) a selected list 
of references. 
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The large number of comparative tables 
in which the key words of the statutes 
themselves have been reproduced enhances 
the value of this extraordinary and useful 
compilation. It is more than a commentary, 
a digest, an annotation, or a work of refer- 
ence; it is, indeed, a combination of all of 
them and is both accurate and thorough. 
These volumes should be of especial value 
to anyone attempting to draft a statute on 
this subject. Volume 1 considers the laws 
relating to marriage, volume 2 those relat- 
ing to divorce. 


REPORTS 


Township Government in Indiana. Clyde F. 


Snider. Indiana University. Bureau of Busi- 
P. ness Research. Bloomington. 1932. 73 pages. 


On the basis of a detailed study of the 
township government of Monroe County, 
Indiana, Mr. Snider points out that the 
consolidation of townships or the elimina- 
tion of township officers would not usually 
result in a large saving of overhead although 
there might be considerable gains due to 
increased efficiency. These latter gains, of 
course, are difficult to measure 


Compensation for Automobile Accidents. Re- 

port by a committee to the Columbia Uni- 

: versity Council for Research in the Social 
Sciences. 


Philadelphia, 1932. 300 pages. 


$1.00. 


Report of the material collected by a com- 
mittee of outstanding scholars and states- 
men in an elaborate investigation of the 
problem of compensation for automobile 
accidents. The conclusions of the commit- 
tee may be summarized as follows: 

“The prevailing system of providing 
damages for motor vehicle accidents is in- 
adequate to meet existing conditions. It is 
based on the principle of liability for faule 
which is difficult to apply and often socially 
undesirable in its application; its adminis- 
tration through the courts is costly and 
slow, and it makes no provision to insure 
the financial responsibility of those who 
are found to be liable. 

Uninsured owners of motor vehicles as 
a class pay for only a very small propor- 


of unemployment insurance. 


tion of the damage which their motor ve- 
hicles cause. Financial responsibility laws 
do little to correct this injustice. The com- 
pulsory liability insurance law has largely 
eliminated the evil of financial irresponsi- 
bility in Massachusetts and is the most ad- 
vanced step taken in this country to solve 
the compensation problem. 

“The remedy, however, must go further 
than the compulsory liability insurance law, 
for no system based on liability for fault is 
adequate to meet existing conditions. A 
plan of compensation with limited liability 
and without regard to fault, analogous to 
that of the workmen's compensation laws, 
would eliminate the use of the principle of 
negligence, would place the burden of eco- 
nomic loss on the owner or operator to 
whose activity the loss is chiefly due, would 
provide for a prompt remedy at small cost 
to the injured person or his family.” 


Social Insurance. A series of monographs on 
unemployment insurance, health insurance, 
social insurance legislation, and the limitation 


Merr yliran 


Life Insurance Company, New York, 1932. 


This series of carefully prepared reports 
summarizes in convenient form the etforts 
which have been made in other countries 
to reduce the hazards of poverty which are 
due to unemployment or sickness. Some of 
the monographs have exceedingly valuable 
tables comparing various features of the 
legislation on these subjects in Austria, 
Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Russia, 
France, and other European countries. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES 


TORRENS SysteM: The Torrens System—After 
Thirty-Five Years. 
North Carolina Law Review, June, 1932. 


Frederick B. McCall. 


“The Torrens System of land ttle registra- 
tion, throughout its thirty-five years of exts- 
tence in this country, has at best been only 


can be said to be fairly permanently estab- 
lished, its use has been confined to certain 
limited areas and has been by no means 
statewide in scope. With the possible ex- 
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ception of New York, North Carolina, and 
Ohio, the system—so far as any use of it at 
all is concerned—seems to have been al- 
most a flat failure.’ Where it has been 
most successful, the Torrens System has 
been used primarily to straighten out title 
confusion due to loss of records, conflicting 
claims, and poor surveying. The natural 
conservatism of the land-owners, and their 
ignorance of the system have made it prac- 
tically useless if valid titles have already 
been secured. The adverse propaganda of 
title insurance and abstract companies and 
mortgage loan companies, has definitely 
limited the spread of the system. 


UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF: Getting the Most 
from Federal Relief. Gertrude Springer. The 
Survey. July 15, 1932. 

No two of the state plans for unemploy- 
ment relief (See SrATE GOVERNMENT for 
August) have established the same form of 
administration. “Their experience is avail- 
able to the other forty states which should 


now, either by new organization or by adap- 
tation of the function of old organization, 
establish the mechanism for new service. 
Several of the eight states named have al- 
ready published official reports of their 
undertakings. From all of them informa- 
tion is available, and if there be those who 
cock a doubtful eye at official reports there 
are plenty of social workers ready and will- 
ing to give the low-down to their brethren 
on how each system has worked.” The 
Wisconsin plan for allocated funds on the 
basis of “$1 per resident’’ seems to have 
been too inflexible. The weakness of the 
New York system was found to lie in the 
tendency of some county officials to deny 
the need of relief and thereby avoid the 
necessity of matching state funds for this 
purpose. In Pennsylvania the Poor Officers 
are charged with niggardliness in the ex- 
penditure of local money, even to the point 
of stretching ‘state funds beyond the limi- 
tations of common decency.” 


SATURDAY EVENING POST 


(Continued from back of frontispiece) 


It makes no difference how many good men 
are selected to these legislatures, their influence 
is slight unless they come back again and again. 
Otherwise members of the various political 
gangs, who often do get themselves re-elected 
many times, can control much larger numbers of 
well-meaning amateurs. 


Yet these bodies directly control some two bil- 
lions dollars of expenditure and have supervi- 
sion responsibility for the spending of much lar- 
ger sums by local agencies. Local government 
depends so largely upon state statutes that it 
cannot be effective unless the state legislators are 
men of outstanding caliber and training. 

Originally, the state legislators were elected 
for terms which included two regular sessions, 
the sessions being annual. But when the sessions 
were made biennial, the proper. adjustment of 
doubling the term of office was not made. If 


representatives were elected for four-year terms 
and senators for six-year terms, there would be 
a considerable increase in experience. 

Many state legislators receive absurdly small 
compensation, although there is no certainty that 
increased pay would improve the character of 
those elected. 

More planning of legislative work in advance 
of sessions is considered a promising method. 
Much time is now wasted on petty bills—the 
bulk of work on which could be done before- 
hand—while major issues wait. The main point 
is the existing lack of training and continuity. 
Those interested in the problem, either as legis- 
lators or as students, have long sensed this sit- 
uation. 

The soundness of the whole American scheme 
of government requires that state lawmaking be 
handled in a less slipshod manner. 
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WORKING OVERTIME 


A glance at the special sessions which have been held in nine states durin g 1932. 


This is an era of special sessions and the end 
is not yet. Thirty-nine of them have been called 
by anxious governors during the last two years 
(1931 and 1932). This brings the total for the 
past five years to seventy-one. Texas leads the 
five-year parade with eight “specials,” Illinois 
follows closely with six, and then comes New 
Jersey with five. 


Completed 


During the present year of grace, four legis- 
latures have completed one special session: Ar- 
kansas, Indiana, Maine, and Michigan; Ohio 
has completed two; and Illinois has completed 
three. Illinois also holds the long distance rec- 
ord—six months from convening to adjourning. 


In progress 


Three others are still sawing wood: Alabama, 
Pennsylvania, and West Virginia. Pennsylvania 
has been at work for about four months. 


To come 


And these nine are not all. At least six other 
states have proposals for special sessions on the 
fire, although none has been definitely called 


except in Texas. There Governor Sterling has 
called a session to convene August 30th for the 
purpose of enacting a law whereby certain bonds 
issued by road districts and counties will be 
paid from state gasoline tax revenues. 


1933 regulars 


Members of forty-one legislatures are now do- 
ing their setting-up exercises preparatory to reg- 
ular sessions which will convene next January; 
in most cases these exercises take the form of 
running for office. 

And later on during 1933 two more legisla- 
tures will hold regular sessions: Florida in April, 
and Georgia in June. 


7500 at work 


There are 7500 state legislators, and these 
days are busy ones for all of them. Some of them 
are not very smart, and some of them are think- 
ing more about themselves than about the pub- 
lic interest. But most of them are intelligent, 
conscientious men who are dealing with difficult 
problems, and they are entitled to appreciative 
comment and encouragement from their constit- 
uents and from the press—even cartoonists. 


State Convened Adjourned Subjects Considered 

Alabama August 16 + Submission of a constitutional amendment permitting a 
state income tax. 

Arkansas March 15 April 12 Increase in gasoline tax; finances for road improvements; 
ratification of the so-called “lame duck" amendment to 
the federal constitution. 

Illinois 1—Nov. 5, 1931 May 3 Taxation; unemployment relief. 

2—January 19 May 3 Constitutional convention; salaries of state and municipal 
employees. 

3—February 1 May 3 Unemployment relief; constitutional convention; salary re- 
ductions. 

Indiana July 7 August 15 Taxation ; retrenchment. 

Maine April 1 April 1 Mothers’ aid appropriation. 

Michigan March 29 May 21 Highway taxation ; banking laws. 

Ohio {1—March 29 April 1 Unemployment relief. 

)2-May 16 May 16 To obtain bank loans from Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion. 

Pennsylvania June 27 Unemployment relief ; taxation; bond issues and economy. 


West Virgina July 12 


Unemployment relief ; revision of salaries of public officials ; 
raising additional revenue. 


* Still in session. 
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WHAT ARE THE FACTS? 


With the assistance of Fortune, State Government paints 
an im pressive picture. 


No legislator can ignore the situation presented by the federal 
Emergency Relief and Construction Act of 1932." This Act authorizes 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to make $300,000,000 available 
to the states for use in furnishing relief to needy and destitute people. 
The only string attached is that no state is entitled to a loan of more 
than $45,000,000—in other words, that none of the forty-eight can 
have more than about one-seventh of the entire sum. 


No informed person thinks that this three hundred million will 
pay more than a fraction of the winter's bill for food and shelter for 
the destitute. It is a supplement to—not a substitute for—contributions 
of individuals, of states, of counties, and of cities; it is intended to 
encourage state action, not to replace it. 

In order to secure any of this federa! money, a state must convince 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation that it has made a real effort 
to care for its own needs, and that it has exhausted its relief resources. 
In many states this showing cannot be made until additional legislative 
action is taken. But before a legislator can vote intelligently on the 


public relief bills which are sure to be placed before him, he must have’ 


the facts. How many workers are unemployed? How many persons 
are in want? What is being done for them? What can be done for 
them? How much does relief cost? 

It is impossible to collect complete and accurate data on the unem- 
ployment situation, and therefore any presentation of the facts will be 
either an under-statement or an over-statement. But by far the best 
answers that we have seen to some of these questions were in three 
articles entitled “No One Has Starved,” ‘Dole...to Dole...the Dole,’ 
and “This State Will Care For Its Own,” published by STATE GOVERN- 
MENT'S patrician cousin, Fortune, in September. In fact its September 
issue might be called the Misfortune Number of Fortune. These articles 
are so crammed with useful data that we have secured special permission 
to use parts of them in this issue. But we advise studious legislators 
who desire additional information on the need for relief in various 
localities to consult the original article. 
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Courtesy Illinois State Historical Library 


IN SPRINGFIELD 


Illinois legislators know from experience that a call for a Special 
Session these days is another $.0.S. There have been four extra sessions 
this biennium; two in response to calls for help from a million workers 
without jobs. Last February the General Assembly appropriated $20,000,000 
for their relief—four times as much as the total cost of the capitol in 1888. 
This sum has now been exhausted, and the unemployed are being cared for 
with emergency funds loaned by the Reconstruction Finance Cor poration. 


Our air plane view shows the fifth state house of Illinois, where the 
le gislators were summoned on the 8th of Se ptember. Across the square at the 
left is the capitol’s nine-year-old cousin, the Centennial Building, which 


houses the State Historical Library, the State Library, and other de partments. 
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